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history and the sequence of its permutations hxi their
course. It is, of course, a trite matter-of-course
ple can work out a scheme of culture that lies beyond
side the range of its capacities 5 and it is likewise a matter-
of-course that a nation whose population is gifted with
many and various capacities is thereby better fitted to meet
the exigencies that arise in the course of its life-history, and
so will be in a position more promptly to respond to any
call. A larger, fuller, more varied and more broadly bal-
anced scheme of culture will, under tolerable circumstances,
be found among such a people than in a community made
up of individuals that breed true with close approximation
to a single specific type.
Such a hybrid population will, of course, also have the
faults of its qualities. The divergence of temperament and
proclivities will be as wide as that of its capacities and apti-
tudes j and the unrest that works out in a multiform rami-
fication of achievements on the one side is likely to work
out also in a profuse output of irritation and dissentient
opinions, ideals and aspirations on the other side. For good
or ill, such has been the congenital make-up of the Western
peoples, and such, it may be called to mind, has also been
the history of Western civilisation.
All the while it may as well be kept in mind that in this
respect, as regards the range and multifarious character of
their native endowment, these Western peoples are today
what they once were in neolithic time. The range of varia-
tions in each and all is very appreciably wider than would
be had within any pure-bred stockj but it is no wider, nor
is it in any sensible degree different, among the hybrid gen-